The 

Speaker’s 
Outspoken 
Little Sister 

Candace Gingrich, a Lesbian 
And a Democrat to Boot 



C andace Gingrich got a chance to visit 
with her big brother yesterday. It was 
a last-minute meeting with only a few 
dozen photographers mi hand to immnrtaiwA 
the moment: the conservative speaker of the 
House embracing his little aster, the lesbian. 

“We are an American family, with all the 
complexity of an American family,” Newt Gin- 
grich said. But being lobbied by his baby sis- 
ter about gay rights, he told Reuter, “ is Wash- 
ington at its most bizarre.” 

Until yesterday, “Brother Newt,” as her 
parents called him when she was growing up, 
hadn’t made much of an effort to keep in 
touch. These last couple of months, sincp 
Candace emerged as an advocate for gay 
rights, he didn't respond when die called or 
faxed him about her concerns. 

She didn’t expect to see him when she 



came to Washington for a day of lobbying or- 
ganized by the Human Rights Campaign 
Fund, an advocacy group for gay men and les- 
bians. Yesterday morning, Gingrich spokes- 
man Tony Blankley said his boss was “perfect- 
ly pleased to have her participate vigorously 


in the public dialogue.” And that seemed to be 
that. 

But by afternoon, many inquiring reporters 
had called to find out whether the speaker 
was going to make time for his little sister. A 
brief meeting and photo opportunity were 


hastily arranged. They hugged; the speaker of 
the House remarked about his sister’s ubiqui- 
ty on television these past few days; they 
smiled for the cameras. 

“I have a sister who I love. Period,” Newt said. 
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Candace Gingrich promotes gay rights at a news conference on Capitol Hill. 


GINGRICH, From El 

“It was just a very amiable, warm, 
brother-meeting-sister meeting,” said 
HRCF spokesman David Smith, who 
■was there. “It was the perfect aiding 
to a perfect day .” 

The Perfect Spokeswoman 

Candace Gingrich strides through 
the lobby of the Mayflower Hotel, an 
elfin figure with a bowl cut. Wea ring 
a rakish tuxedo, she is blue-eyed, 
pink-cheeked and a rising star of the 
gay community. 

She is here to learn to lobby — 
something she’s never tried before. 
She plans to press for legislation to 
prohibit job discrimination and sup- 
port AIDS research, while express- 
ing her opposition to anti-gay pro- 
posals that may crop up in the 104th 
Congress. Other than her brother, 
the main object of her efforts was 
her own congressman. Rep. George 
W. Gekas (R-Pa.). 

One can only imagine the joy with 
which the Human Rights Campaign 
Funders contemplated her when she 
first emerged, a willing spokeswom- 
an for their cause. She is the ideal 
lesbian sister of the conservative 
speaker of the House: bright, good- 
natured, assertive yet unaggressive. 

She is the woman for whom the 
phrase “slip of a thing” was 
coined — a diminutive 5-1 and proba- 
bly weighing all of 95 pounds in a 
downpour. But she’s scrappy enough 
to play a position called “hooker” on 
a rugby team. Middle American 
enough to work as a package sorter 
for United Parcel Service. If you 
happen to be a savvy political advo- 
cate, she is a gift from God. 

Usually, the HRCF attracts “zero” 
television cameras when its mem- 
bers set off for a day of lobbying on 
Capitol Hill, says Smith. Yesterday 
there were 20. “She is a tremendous 
positive for lesbian and gay people 
across the country,” Smith says, “be- 
cause she represents the average 
gay or lesbian person.” 

And she is the perfect reproach to 
a man whose voting record has been 
rated a zero three years running by 
the gay lobbying group. 

The Early Years 

By the time Candace Gingrich was 
bom, her half brother. Newt, was a 
grown-up man of 23, a husband and 
father. Her mother’s short-lived 
marriage to Newt’s father was long 
over; she had remarried and had two 
daughters before Candace made her 
appearance. 

How well did Candace get to know 
Newt over the years? “Not very well 


at all,” she says. “It’s very hard to 
get to know anyone if you only see 
them two or three times a year. For 
the most part, I don’t have firs thand 
knowledge. I can read almost any- 
thing [about him] and go, ‘Okay. I 
didn’t know it.’ ” 

She didn’t know it for years. She 
says she sort of slumbered through 
her brother’s rise, perhaps avoiding 
it to escape her mother’s relentless 
praise of “Newtie.” Now 28, she 
hadn't engaged in any political activi- 
ty for several years. But when her 
brother ascended to speaker, the 
Human Rights Campaign Fund gave 
her a wake-up call. 

‘1 was very complacent with the 
fact that the Democrats were in con- 
trol and they passed the Brady [gun 
control] bill and women still had a lit- 
tle teeny right to choose,” she says. 
“And with the Republicans in con- 
trol, I fear about those things.” 

Since then, she has learned more 
about her brother’s politics. He has 
advocated “toleration” of homosexu- 
ality, for example, which is okay, 
even though she’s not wild about 
that word. “You can’t even say it 
without kind of whining,” she ob- 
serves. She suggests that “accep- 
tance” might be more acceptable. 

And she’s concerned that he also 
appears to be tolerant of discrimina- 
tory legislation and policies— 


enough so that his sister observes 
mischievously, “So maybe Mom 
should have named him ‘Chameleon’ 
instead of Newt.” 

She’s seen a transcript of his ap- 
pearance on a talk show in which he 
seemed to sanction job discrimina- 
tion against homosexuals. “That’s 
very frightening to me,” she says. 
Because on one hand, I think it’s 
very important for people to come 
out and be honest with themselves 
and their families, and get the sense 
that we’re much more alike than dif- 
ferent. But how can you come out 
when there’s a chance that you could 
lose your job?” 


Then she was disturbed to hear 
that he promised to hold hearings on 
alleged homosexual “recruitment” in 
public schools. If school districts are 
penalized for encouraging accep- 
tance of homosexuality, she fears, 
that could help drive young people 
who are coming to terms with then- 
sexual orientation to suicide. 

Since learning more about her 
brother’s politics, Gingrich has be- 
gun to express her concerns— but 
always in measured language. “I 
don't try and call him every day,” 
she says. “I do try and correspond. If 
I see something I think he should 
see, I call or fax.” Until yesterday, 
he hadn’t responded. He did send 


her a copy of the balanced budget 
amendment after it passed, though 
she didn’t treasure it as he might 
have hoped. “I was, like, why are you 
sending this to me? I’m a Democrat, 
remember?” 

But she didn’t take his silence per- 
sonally. “I do not consider it that 
he’s ignoring me,” she says. “I don’t 
think he’s purposely not doing any- 
thing because it’s me. . . . Maybe 
I’m making excuses for him, but I 
know this hundred-days thing is at 
the top of his list. Not that I expect 
that on the 101st day, he would be 
on my doorstep, ready to talk to 
me.” 

‘Why Not Do It?’ 

Despite her mother’s adoration of 
her firstborn and only son, Candace 
Gingrich says her parents haven’t 
berated her for plunging into poli- 
tics — and exposing herself to accu- 
sations that she’s being used to em- 
barrass her half brother. 

“I've explained to them many 
times that I don’t feel I’m being 
used,” she says. ‘If there’s any good 
I can do — if I can make one person 
see that it’s wrong to discriminate 
against us ... if just one person de- 
cides to come out because of what 
I’m doing, I think that’ll be good. . . . 


If I can do anything to bring atten- 
tion to the issues. I’ll do it. You rep- 
resent this population of people who 
have no rights, largely, in the work- 
place or anything like that. If, be- 
cause of the fact that your brother is 
speaker of the House, people will 
pay more attention to that fact, why 
not dp it?” 

She doesn’t think she can hurt 
him politically. And when her moth- 
er told him she was gay, she heard 
that he responded, “That’s Candace. 
She can lead her life however she 
wants to.” From that, she concluded 
that he was essentially supportive. 

Besides, she adds, “if I really 
wanted to make a ruckus, I could 
have come out during his campaign.” 

Pride and Prejudice 

All three of her siblings are sub- 
stantially older. Her sisters Susan 
and Roberta were 18 and 16, re- 


spectively, when she arrived, “i'm 
the postscript,” she says with a grin. 
It was almost like two separate 
families. They grew up with him ” 
She was close to her mother 
growing up, she remembers, partly 
because — as the military family 
moved a half-dozen times before she 
was 8 — her mother often was the 
only friend she had in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. But she also had to share 
her mother with the absent half 
brother. 

‘It’s sibling rivalry with a sibling 
who’s not even around,” she acknowl- 
edges. “I kind of got a little desensi- 
tized to it.” Lately, though, her moth- 
er’s pride has been swelling to new 
dimensions. “Now, it’s every day: 
“Newt was on television today!’ Mom, 
call me when he’s noton television.” 
She describes her own dawning 
awareness of her sexual orientation 
as a gradual, natural and untrauma- 
tic process that unfolded when she 
attended Indiana University of Penn- 
sylvania. “I always felt a little bit dif- 
ferent — and I don’t mean different- 
weird,” she says. “For me, it was dif- 
ferent-special.” She never felt com- 
pelled to explain matters to her par- 
ents, but her mother raised the issue 
after she found a newsletter on gay 
issues in Candace’s room. 

At first, her mother reproached 
herself. 

“I said, ‘Look, Mom. You won’t 
have to pay for a big wedding,’ ” she 
remembers. 

One result of all the recent public- 
ity is that Candace Gingrich got to 
read in the Advocate — and then in 
Newsweek— that her mother wishes 
she would be “natural.” 

“I never realized that she felt that 
way,” Candace says with a persistent 
smile. “We’d always been on such 
good terms as far as my being a les- 
bian. . . . It’s an interesting choice of 
words — ‘natural.’ I’m a vegetarian 

and I dress as casually as I can I 

guess it’s better than her saying 1 
‘normal/ It would have been nice if 
she had expressed that thought be- 
fore and we could have chatted 
about it.” 

Her mother tells her that she 
doesn't remember saying those 
words. 

“I kind of let it go,” she says. 



